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YES... the insufficient bookshelv- 
ing, the dearth of seating room, and the 
too-narrow table show that well-planned 
efficiency is missing. 


You can easily ensure that your library 
operates with the utmost efficiency. You 
need only consult with your Remington 
Rand Sper'~list who is backed by 70 
years of Libru:, “reau experience in 
successfully satisfying library require- 
ments. 


Whatever your requirement—from book- 
shelving to typewriters, from catalog 
guides to the cost-cutting Photocharger— 
Remington Rand offers you its free plan- 
ning service and products of recognized 
quality. 


Let us know your plans and requirements 
today. 
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TYPING PERFECTION WITH QUIET 


You get perfect clarity of type, smoothness 
of operation, and QUIET with the Reming- 
ton Noiseless Typewriter, product of Reming- 
ton Rand... the FIRST name in typewriters. 


Additional plus values include: Pressure 

Printing — smooth, swift, silent printing at 

lightest pressure of your fingertips; Page- — 
Endicator — flashes warning red signal 
when end of page approaches; Pressure 5 
Dial — adjusts at touch of finger for one | 
carbon copy or a thick pack. * 


Reninglon Road 


711 SOUTH OLIVE STREET, LOS ANGELES 14 e 
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Youngsters seek information eagerly 
«and find it easily in 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Better plan extra chairs near the Britannica Junior shelves in 
your Children’s Room .. . if you’ve ordered your set of the 
wonderful new “M Printing.” It’s edited solely for elementary 
school youngsters and they love it. 


New Britannica Junior has been reviewed, revised, re- 
created. Its handsome new format is bright and inviting. 
There’s new typography throughout .. . large and legible. 
Color is used lavishly in illustration and decoration. Vocab- 
ulary, sentence structure and content are fitted to the interest 
and understanding of 4th to 8th grade children. 


New Britannica Junior is truly “The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . 15 wonderful volumes 
that make facts fun and learning a treat. Send the 
coupon today. 


NEW CAREFULLY SELECTED TYPE FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


This larger, more legible type is 
used throughout new Britannica 
Junior. It was chosen after thor- 
ough tests with 800 pupils in three 
elementary schools. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

Educational Department 138-M 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me (without obliga- 
tion) full information about the new ‘“M Print- 
ing” of Britannica Junior. 
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THE AVIATOR. Written and illus- 


trated by Clayton Knight. $.75 


THE BAKER. By Margery Cridland. 
Illustrated by Clayton Knight. $.75 


A LION FOR PATSY. By Miriam E. 
Mason. Illustrated by Vera Neville. 
$1.50 


CHRISTOPHER, O! By Barbara 
Young. Pictures by Mary Barton. 
. $2 


BACK IN TIME FOR SUPPER. 
By Dori Furth. Pictures by Lisl Weil. 
$2.50 


THE BIGGEST FAMILY IN THE 
TOWN. By Helen Sterling. Pictures 
by Vance Locke. $2.50 


DESERT ANIMALS. By Rita Kissin. 
Pictures by Helene Carter. $2.50 


THE TROLLEY CAR FAMILY. By 
Eleanor Clymer. Pictures by Ursula 
Koering. $2.00 


WE FOUR TOGETHER. By Helen 
Weissenstein. Pictures by Egon Wein- 
iger. $2.00 


BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE. By 
David Grew. $2.50 


THIS IS RUSSIA. By Irina Aleksan- 
der. Illustrated by Andrei Hudiakoff. 
$3.00 


THE LOST HOLE OF BINGOOLA. 
By Leila and Kilroy Harris. Illustrated 
by Will Forrest. $2.00 
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For further information on the Above 
Books, Send for Children’s Catalog. 


David McKay Co. 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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ERNEST DAWSON 


Ernest Dawson, CLA member 510, 
died on November 15, 1947, after a 
brief period of retirement from active 
business. As the proprietor of Dawson's 
Book Shop, he is famous throughout the 
book world, and he has been the friend 
and adviser of countless librarians and 
collectors. 


Born in San Antonio, Texas, on De- 
cember 1, 1882, Dawson spent his early 
boyhood days in San Luis Obispo, com- 
ing to Los Angeles in 1897. In 1898 
he went to work for Henry Ward, a 
second-hand book dealer, and in 1905 
he opened his own store, Ernest Daw- 
son’s Antique Book Shop, at 713 South 
Broadway. As Dawson’s Book Shop, the 
business was continued at 518 South 
Hill Street from 1908 to 1922, and in 
the latter year it was moved to the 
present location at 627 South Grand 
Avenue. Specializing in Western Ameri- 
cana, Dawson's rare book catalogs have 
been issued continuously since 1907. 


Ernest Dawson was in many ways a 
remarkable man, being of a liberal turn 
of mind, and having many interests. 
For a time, even after opening his book 
shop, he intended to make the Congre- 
gational ministry his life’s work. He was 
a fervent believer in conservation and 
as such was many years a member of 
the board of directors of the Sierra Club, 
being president in 1936-1937, and served 
on the State Parks Board. His active 
interest in social justice caused him at 
one time to join a Socialist cooperative 
venture, and he has been interested in 
the Soviet Union in recent years and has 
frequently given lectures on that subject. 


In a recent letter to his own staff, Mr. 
Dawson stressed the importance of books 
in the present world. “I have a hunch,” 
he concluded, “that the world’s prob- 
lems will be as difficult in the years 
ahead as in those past. Each and all will 
need to use brain, and heart, and hand 
in close coordination if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be attained.” 


To Glen and Muir, his sons and suc- 
cessors, we wish continued success. 
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Stanford 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


News About What's in Print 


Stanford, California December, 1947 


IT’S STYLISH TO BE BALD 


YUCATAN, 300 A.D.—Why all the sensi- 
tivity about bald pates in the United States? 
Here, the Mayan men consider baldness a sign 
of distinction. They burn a large tonsure on top 
of their heads so as to be certain of baldness and 
to be in style. (This is one of the lesser dis- 
coveries made by Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley in his 
book “THE ANCIENT MAYA”. Says the New 
York World-Telegram, this book is a “combina- 
tion of scientific learning and lucid style, one of 
the finest expository works in its field.” And 

Time Magazine adds, “Patient, expert, pro- 
fusely illustrated, by far the best general 


THIS is YOUR HOME survey of the mystery.” $10.00) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Dec. 1947-- 
Samuel Dickson, whose radio series has at- 
tracted more attention than any other local iT PAYS TO BE 
program, has selected his best stories about 
San Francisco’s favorite fabulous characters 
under the title, “THIS IS YOUR HOME.” GIFTED 
It is the story of men and women who lived 
their tragedies and romances in the Queen ; 
City of the Pacific. $3.50 STANFORD, Dec., 1947—If your IQ is 
over 140, are you likely to have a better 


education, better health, a happier marriage, 


GOLD DISCOVERED a better job, and a higher income than the 


HIGH SIERRA, 1848—W. A. Chalfant, @veTage person? The answer to this question 
renowned California newspaper publisher, can be found in Lewis M. Terman’s “THE 


wrote column after column of the tales of the GIFTED CHILD GROWS UP: TWENTY- 
old-timers, miners and naturalists. The best 


of these colorful anecdotes have been collec- FIVE YEARS FOLLOW-UP OF THE 
ted in this new volume, “GOLD, GUNS sUPERIOR GROUP,” a summary of a study 
AND GHOST TOWNS,” which is illus- 


trated with many humorous pen drawings. 
$3.00 years of their lives. $6.00 


of 1400 gifted people covering twenty-five 
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THE MUNDT BILL 

The continuance of the libraries man- 
aged by the Office of International In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs depends 
upon the passage of the Act known as 
the Mundt Bill (H.R. 3342). Since, in 
many countries the libraries constitute 
virtually the only source of factual in- 
formation about the United States, it 
is imperative that their existence be pre- 
served. The House passed the bill on 
June 24th, and we must now concen- 
trate upon the Senate. The National 
Relations Office asks all librarians to 
help by writing to their Senators im- 
mediately, and by seeking newspaper 
publicity, stressing the library angle of 
the bill. The eagerness of the people 
abroad to understand America makes 
the continuation of this vital program 
for world peace a part of our responsi- 
bility. The CLA Federal Relations Com- 
mittee urges us to make sure that our 
Senators know how we feel about it. 


NEW CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 

A couple of years ago librarians 
Powell, Vosper, and Archer of the 
UCLA Library became vexed, as have 
many before them, at the inconvenience 
and expense of getting large importations 
of library books through the customs. 
Apparent loopholes in the law, favorable 
to the handling of library shipments, 
were accordingly pointed out to the 
Association of Research Libraries. This 
was done with some trepidation, since 
it was supposed that one of the pro- 
fession’s elder statesmen would retort 
that all attempts at revision of the pro- 
cedure had been unsuccessfully tried 
back in °05. Surprisingly, the idea was 
new; it was accepted with pleasure, and 
communicated to the Treasury Depart- 
ment with the following good results. 
By Treasury decision 51699, effective 
June 20, 1947, American public libraries, 
museums, etc., are’exempted from the 
requirements of consular or commercial 
invoices for importations of materials 
accorded free entry under the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (i.e., books, maps, music, 
prints, etc.). This removes the previous 
$100 limitation on free entry. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
DUPLICATES 

A joint committee representing the 
Southern District of the CLA and the 
Southern California Chapter of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association issued a ques- 
tionnaire in order to ascertain the treat- 
ment given to duplicate material in that 
area. 41 out of 51 libraries reported 
donating duplicates to waste paper 
drives. Those selling to dealers sold in 
bulk, not by item. 26 libraries circulate 
lists of duplicates for exchange, while 
a few make special arrangements with 
other institutions to take material. 40 
out of 52 stated that they store dupli- 
cates until exchange lists can be made. 
The most enthusiastic expression of 
opinion related to the proposed central 
storage of duplicate material, 60 out of 
68 favoring this method, and 64 out of 
69 reporting a willingness to pay a ser- 
vice charge to obtain items from the 
central pool. 

The cooperating committee, appointed 
at the suggestion of Althea Warren, 
consists of Mrs. Eva M. Landis, Jose- 
phine Herrman, and Margaret Cressaty, 
chairman. The SLA chapter bore the 
expense of the inquiry, and the forms 
were mimeographed by the Los Angeles 
County Library. 


KAREN LOYND 

Mrs. Karen Loynd died on October 18, 
1947, after a serious operation. A gradu- 
ate of the University of California Li- 
brary School in the class of 1940, she 
is remembered with affection by alumni 
of the school as secretary under Mr. 
Mitchell for many years prior to her 
resignation in 1941 and as his assistant in 
charge of placement. A few of her 
friends, to show their esteem, have 
created a memorial fund in her memory, 
to be added to the Sydney B. Mitchell 
Scholarship Fund being sponsored by 
the alumni association, and Miss Annette 
Goodwin of the UC School of Librarian- 
ship, Berkeley 4, is receiving contribu- 
tions. Graduates will long remember 
Mrs. Loynd for her great good will and 
her generous, efficient manner in dealing 
with them. 
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We supply books of all “BOUND TO STAY 
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China Trade Days in California 


Edited by D. MacKENZIE BROWN 


Previously unpublished letters of the Thompson family, which pioneered 
the China trade between California, the Sandwich Islands, and Canton. 
From the extensive collection of Thompson correspondence, the author 
has chosen the most colorful and illuminating letters. 


The China trade, important in nineteenth-century California, was 
a complex system involving products of the United States, Europe, 
China, the Pacific Islands, California, and the Spanish Main. The 
Thompson brothers were in the midst of the trade from its beginnings 
through its decline in the later years of the century. 


The letters, chiefly from Alpheus and Francis Thompson, give a 
historical picture as seen through the eyes of two astute Yankees. 


$3.00 


1000 California Place Names: Their 


Origin and Meaning 


By ERWIN G. GUDDE 


Presents in convenient form the stories behind the naming of California's 
important cities, counties, rivers, mountains, lakes, capes, and bays — 
place names which sooner or later arouse the curiosity of those who 
travel the main California highways and trails. To these have been 
added a few names which are of historical or anthropological interest, 
or have a good story behind them, or are typically Californian. 


Each name is listed alphabetically, and its county follows in brackets. 
Pronounciations are indicated when possible. When the name is that of 
a person, a brief biography is given. The date of naming is added when 
known. Names from a foreign language are translated. 


This book is based on California Place Names, an exhaustive geo- 
graphical dictionary to be published in 1948. 


Paper, $1.00 
At Your Bookstore 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4, California 
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Howard M. Rowe, President Neal Harlow, Editor 
Mrs. W. R. Yelland, Executive Secretary 


EDITOR’S SOLILOQUY 


Changing the name of the California Library Association Bulletin was painless, 
quietly maneuvered, and, generally speaking, unnoticed. It wasn’t much of an 
alteration, we know, but by selecting California Library Bulletin as the title, we 
have broadened its base, raised its sights, and lifted its face. The Bulletin is aimed 
at all the state’s librarians, without regard to sex, service, or affiliation, and its job 
will be to stimulate, recommend, heckle, and report. We hold that a strong central 
Association, cutting across all lines, makes for vigorous cooperation in promoting 
library service in California, and we recognize the California Library Association 
as this unifying force. There is still strength left in Union. 


Articles intended for publication in the Bulletin should be pertinent, readable, 
and terse, and we mean to judge contributions by these standards. Are they about 
California librarianship? Can they be read with interest? Are they concise? The 
first characteristic is inherent in the material, the second is provided by the author, 
and the last can, in a pinch, be laid on with a heavy hand by the editor. We know 
from experience that librarians can read an article or skip it, and we advise our 
authors that since the subject field of our journal is remarkably cohesive, we expect 
every article to be read clear through by all subscribers. 


Like the editors of the big glossies, soliciting material for their summery issues 
in the dead of winter, we begin to wish you a merry Christmas along about Hal- 
lowe’en. Already snow has flurried in our mountains, and red and green gildings 
have shamelessly appeared in store windows. This we can learn from God and 
Business, to have a plan and to go through with it. 


Indispensable to the present age is a capacity for reconciliation. Fathers 
should engender it in their sons, teachers in their pupils, and constituents should 
insist upon it in their representatives. The two-gun man is passé. No longer can 
we afford the luxury of shouting down our opponent with cries of sinner, rebel, 
or red. But we must adjust our inconsistencies, settle our quarrels, and unite over 
whatever trace of common interest may remain among us. Living with humans is 
something to which we ought to reconcile ourselves — and you may put us down 
among those who are going to try. 


The BULLETIN is published in September, December, March, and June by the 
California Library Association and is distributed to members. Copy deadline 5th of 
month preceding publication. Average circulation 2200. Subscription price for non- 
members $1 a year; single copies 25¢. Correspondence regarding subscriptions and 
advertising should be addressed to the Executive Secretary, 829 Coventry Road, 
Berkeley 7, California; editorial correspondence and news should be sent to the 
Editor, University of California Library, Los Angeles 24. 
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O THE uninitiated, the word library 

has a collective meaning. We know, 
however, that the library field is wide, 
that there are various types of libraries, 
and that specially trained personnel are 
required to provide for the needs of all 
classes. But in spite of the different ap- 
proaches to library work made by public, 
university, college, school, and special 
libraries, characteristics common to all 
can be found. 


At least two common denominators 
suggest themselves: ideas and service. 
Two kinds of ideas are important to 
librarians, those found in books, which 
are our stock in trade, and the ideas 
we may develop for the furtherance of 
our own work. 


Have you ever thought how difficult 
it is to create a new idea? Ideas are 
usually not original with us but are im- 
pressions left on our minds by some- 
one else. We enlarge upon these to 
suit our needs. 

When the cave man, either for amuse- 
ment, adornment, or for some other per- 
sonal reason unknown to us, began to 
cover the walls of his cave with the 
figures of animals that he saw in the 
world outside, his idea had great pos- 
sibilities. From this meagre beginning, 
the idea of transferring mental percep- 
tion to visible form developed into the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the ancient 
world, the papyrus and dye of the Egyp- 
tians, the vellum manuscripts of the 
Middle Ages, and the ink and movable 
type of Gutenberg. It takes much 
thought to perfect a single idea, and 
this one is still not fully developed. 
Good ideas are invaluable, and we should 
seek them out and use them to promote 
our work. 

A library board member once re- 
marked that in his opinion librarians are 
not too practical in their outlook. They 
are too quick to assume that everyone 
knows the importance of books in every- 
day life, and they are overly optimistic 
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HERE’S TO GOOD IDEAS! 


about the contribution they make to the 
betterment of society. They are fledg- 
lings when it comes to facing the re- 
alities of a rough-and-tumble existence 
in a competitive society. 


I asked how he thought librarians 
could become more effective in their 
work. Here is his idea, in his words: 
“If you want to be really effective in 
the community, just imagine that the 
church across the street is another li 
brary, competing with you for a share 
of the limited library funds of your 
community. Sell that idea to your staff, 
and watch things hum around the place.” 
He had a good idea and one which can 
be used to good advantage by librarians. 


There are good ideas which have been 
gradually developing in the minds of 
librarians and are just beginning to see 
realization. The idea of federal aid to 
libraries has taken form in the Library 
Demonstration Bill. The National Li- 
brary Plan and the proposal for a west- 
ern representative of the American Li- 
brary Association are good ideas and 
need continued thought to develop them 
fully. 


Service, the other common denomina- 
tor peculiar to the library profession, is, 
in a commercial sense, all we have to 
sell. We are the jobbers between authors 
and the unit of society that we serve, 
whether it be a student body, a special 
group of individuals, or a whole com- 
munity. Figuratively speaking, in order 
to stay in business we must improve our 
service in order to keep up with social 
change. If we do not, we may find our- 
selves in the unprofitable position of 
the businessman who becomes bankrupt 
because he is unable to compete in a 
free society. 


For a progressive profession, let us 
think in terms of service and new ideas. 
Here’s to your good ideas! 

Howarp M. Rowe, President 
California Library Association 
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ALTHEA WARREN 


LTHEA WARREN has retired from 
the Los Angeles Public Library, and 
the library world is the poorer for her 
going. That statement would be cause 
for weeping except for the belief that 
never will she—nor can she— disassoci- 
ate herself entirely from the work that 
has claimed so great a part of her time, 
her energy, and her talents for the past 
thirty-six years. I have never known 
greater devotion, in or out. of hours, 
than Althea Warren gives to her al- 
lotted job. Nor does it ever seem from 
a sense of duty, but rather from a great 
zest for doing and a real love of the 
task that is hers. 

Thea Warren began her library work 
in Chicago immediately after she left 
the University of Wisconsin Library 
School in 1911, first as a branch li- 
brarian for a year and then for two 
years as librarian at Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. That brought her to 1914 
and to California where she was en- 
gaged for a year to reorganize the San 
Diego Public Library and then was made 
librarian, a position she filled for ten 
years. In 1926 Miss Warren became 
assistant city librarian in Los Angeles 
and in 1933 the head librarian there. 

So much for the record. Let’s not 
dwell too long on her formal services 
to librarianship, such as her administra- 
tion of a great public library, her presi- 
dency of the CLA and the ALA, her 
work on the State Board of Library Ex- 
aminers, and her year in New York as 
director of the Victory Book Campaign. 
Fine as these services were, I would 
rather attempt to convey something of 
her more personal contributions to Cali- 
fornia library progress. 

Miss Warren is a librarian who has 
read widely all her life. Every conver- 
sation with her shows the deep apprecia- 
tion of books and reading. Charmingly 
appropriate references to this or that 
in literature make her conversation 
sparkle and surely lead most of us to 
wish devoutly that we had her wonderful 


memory, her keen appreciation, her 
nimble mind. Poetry, biography, unusual 
fiction, the classics, all and more are her 
material. She is a living refutation of 
that oft-repeated insult, “Librarians don’t 
read.” 

Born with a keen sense of humor, Miss 
Warren sees fun in so many things that 
to others might seem ordinary or dull. 
And how she can tell a story to bring 
out the piquant and the unusual! In 
disappointment in library matters Miss 
Warren's hearty, humorous slants on 
the point at hand have often carried us 
over despairing discouragement. Her 
quick laugh, her warm acknowledgement 
of troublesome problems, and her re- 
fusal to succumb to them have made 
many a conference a pleasure that other- 
wise would have been dreary or at least 
futile. We have many reasons to bless 
that abiding sense of humor. 

A gift for friendship is the quality 
that endears Althea Warren to all who 
have the privilege of knowing her. Loyal, 
devoted always to old friends, indefa- 
tigable in helping old or new ones in 
trouble, the number that bless her for 
her sympathetic understanding is legion. 
She has made of her library life a pat- 
tern of friendly contacts. 

Perhaps best of all, Miss Warren is 
inspiring. There are too few people to 
whom that word can be honestly ap- 
plied. Surely no one can hear Thea 
Warren talk in library meetings or read 
what she writes in library publications 
without feeling encouraged to go for- 
ward to achieve the objectives we en- 
visage for librarianship. We have greater 
faith in our aims, greater hope that 
they can be reached, when we share her 
vision, her beliefs, expressed in words 
that are never hackneyed, always new 
and alive. 

And so I know many hope with me 
that Althea Warren will talk and write, 
in the inspiring way that no one I know 
can equal, to encourage young people 
to enter the field of librarianship. We 
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need such inspiration now as never be- 
fore, and Miss Warren, with her clever- 
ness, her immense store of enthusiasm, 
and her vision, is the one who can sup- 
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ply it. If I know her—supply it she 
will! Althea Warren retired? Not by 
a long shot! 

Mase R. Gitus 


REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE AMONG 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA COUNTIES 


By ESTHER L. MARDON 


IN UNION there is strength, a platitude 
librarians often find it hard to believe. While 
educators in California have consolidated 
school districts in order to secure better ser- 
vice, and have entered into joint-union agree- 
ments when one-county action hag not suf- 
ficed, librarians have been reluctant to follow 
their lead. Here is a flexible plan for develop- 
ing adequate library service in northern Cali- 
fornia by setting up larger units of operation. 
Miss Mardon is librarian of the Yolo County 
Library and has been associated with county 
libraries in Butte, Tuolumne, and Solano 
counties. She is a native of Sierra County and 
received library training at Riverside and the 
University of California. The article is a 
digest of a study prepared for Professor 
Carleton B. Joeckel, School of Librarianship, 
University of California. 
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Map of Northern Part of 
“CALIFORNIA: 
Showing Proposed Division 
of Counties for 
Regional Library Service 


ALIFORNIA planned early for 

state-wide library service, and the 
county library law enacted in 1911 made 
regional, as well as county organization 
possible. This law, enacted under the 
able and inspired leadership of State 
Librarian James L. Gillis, provided that 
any county in which a county free li- 
brary had been established could enter 
into a contract with the board of super- 
visors of any other county to provide 
library service for the residents of that 
county. 

Thus the foundations were laid for 
the development of regional library ser- 
vice, but California, except for two small 
mountain counties, did not avail itself 
of the opportunity for these larger units, 
and in view of the fact that transporta- 
tion and communication between coun- 
ties were often difficult, the county type 
of organization was practical. By 1926 
forty-two counties had established coun- 
ty libraries, and up to that time, and in 
some instances beyond it, organization 
by county instead of by larger regional 
units may have been justifiable. 

The Need 

Recently, however, changes in our 
society have caused us to look at organi- 
zation on a larger scale as more attrac: 
tive. Transportation has been greatly 
improved. People are moving about 
more, and community differences are less 
than they once were. Large units such 
as irrigation and public health districts 
and chain stores have demonstrated that 
they can better meet the public demand 
for service. 

At the same time our standards of 
good library service have risen. Radio 
has played a large part in developing 
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reading interests. Twenty years ago a 
small community might have been sat- 
jsied with a collection of books which 
was changed or supplemented only a few 
times each year. Now such a community 
wants books on current problems and 
sientific developments, the “best sellers,” 
and attractive books for children. To 
meet these demands the librarian must 
have the material available, keep up with 
the interests of the public,” and have 
skilled assistance in the selection and dis- 
tribution of books. 

It is true that many small county li- 
braries are making a splendid effort to 
meet the needs of the public, within 
the confines of their limited resources. 
Often the personal services which they 
offer make up, in part, for whatever 
else they are unable to do. The close 
contact that California libraries have 
with the great resources of the State 
Library, and, through that library's 
union catalog, with other libraries, does 
much to compensate for the local lack 
of books. Even so, measured by present 
standards, many of them fall short of 
giving adequate service. 

Using as a measure the standards set 
up by the American Library Associa- 
tion Postwar Planning Committee, and 
comparing these with statistics from 
the annual report of the California 
State Library issued in January 1946, 
it is obvious that much needs to be done 
before northern California can be said 
to have good library service. There are 
several counties in this area that do 
not have county library organizations 
and are served, if at all, only by small, 
inadequate municipal libraries. Where 
there are county libraries, they show in 
one or more phases of their reports 
that they are failing to meet the Post- 
war Committee’s standards. 

The ALA committee has estimated 
that in order to give essential services 
any library should have an income of 
at least $25,000 a year. The 1945-46 
budgets for the counties being studied 
here show only two that achieve this 
minimum. Even if the maximum legal 
tax rate of one mill on the dollar were 
applied, only six of them would have 


an income of $25,000. In the others 
the assessed valuations are not high 
enough to secure this amount. The 
reasonable inference is that these li- 
braries are not going to be able to give 
good service. 

Where the population exceeds 17,000 
the problem is even greater, especially 
if the area of the county is large and 
the population is scattered. Above that 
figure the minimum for good library 
service becomes $1.50 per capita, and 
on this basis only four counties are 
capable of securing sufficient income. 

Procuring financial aid from state and 
federal resources would be a great help 
but would not be a complete solution. 
Nor would reorganization into larger 
units of service and income alone solve 
the problem. A combination of these 
two plans would, however, make it pos- 
sible to secure good service for the whole 
area. 

The Plan 

It is proposed that the counties under 
discussion be placed in four groups and 
that their reorganization be based upon 
a study of the particular needs and li- 
brary resources of each area. Plans 
would range all the way from complete 
reorganization into a single regional sys- 
tem to a less formal grouping of libraries, 
affliated for certain well defined services. 
State and federal aid should play a large 
part in bringing about this reorganiza- 
tion, and, when necessary, it should be 
continued in order to maintain efficiency 
and service. 

It is not difficult to sit down with a 
map of northern California, draw lines 
around certain areas, and say that these 
should constitute a library region. Get- 
ting this region organized and function- 
ing is another matter. 

Where county libraries already exist 
they are often jealously guarded by the 
people who created them. Individualism 
is oftentimes thought to be inherent in 
the American ‘way of life, and a more 
practicable, cooperative plan may be 
looked upon with suspicion and distrust. 
The first reaction may well be that things 
are going along quite well as they are. 

Such has long been the attitude of 
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many local school boards, and only when 
these boards are faced with the neces- 
sity of meeting standards for buildings, 
equipment, and salaries, are they willing 
to consider reorganization into larger 
units. Without state control or state 
funds they would make little or no effort 
toward improvement. However, the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, by its in- 
tensive legislative and public education 
program, has forced the issue and is 
achieving much needed consolidation. 

The California Library Association 
could perform a similar service to the 
state by informing the public of the 
present inadequacies of library finance 
and by educating people, including li- 
brarians, to the possibilities of improved 
library service. 

Thinking in terms of regional organi- 
zation may soon be imposed upon Cali- 
fornia librarians. If the Library Demon- 
stration Bill now before Congress is 
passed, the State of California will be 
in a position to spend up to $175,000 of 
state and federal funds a year for five 
years to take adequate library service 
to areas now lacking it. This, the follow- 
ing plans are intended to indicate, would 
provide a signal opportunity to extend 
library service through regional coopera- 
tion. The proposed regions are flexible, 
and should adjacent counties wish to 
join them, they could do so, probably 
to the advantage of all. 

Region I 
Counties of Lassen, Modoc, Shasta, 
Siskiyou, Tehama, Trinity 

The plan for this area calls for com- 
plete reorganization, with a large re- 
gional library in Redding (Shasta Coun- 
ty), branches in what are now the main 
offices of the respective county libraries, 
and a further extension of service 
through sub-branches, stations, and book- 
mobiles as needed. The present county 
librarians should be retained in their 
positions, and their cooperation would 
be essential to its success. 

A Board of Regional Library Trus- 
tees, should be created, composed of one 
member from each contributing county 
and appointed by and from the county 
board of supervisors. The first regional 
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librarian should be appointed by the 
State Librarian, but once the plan jg 
working this appointment should be 
made by the board of trustees, upon the 
recommendation of the State Librarian, 

In this far northern region a tax of 
one mill on the dollar would yield 
$135,000 to $136,000, but, to provide 
a minimum budget of $1.50 per capita, 
the regional library would need about 
$148,400. During the experimental peri- 
od, therefore, approximately $13,000 
should be guaranteed from state and 
federal funds. 

Temporary housing should be used at 
the beginning, but the program should 
include plans for a model regional 
library. 

During the experimental period, three 
bookmobiles should be purchased and 
stocked with titles contributed by each 
county to a central book pool. These 
books would be shelved at the central 
ofice in Redding, and Shasta County 
borrowers would have free access to 
them. Each county would retain owner- 
ship of its present book stock, and could 
restrict any of its special collections, 
but all books bought after the reorgani- 
zation would be joint property. Each 
county's contract would provide for the 
distribution of regional books on a pro 
portional basis “if the county should 
withdraw or the plan should be discon: 
tinued. A union catalog would be es 
tablished at headquarters, and registra- 
tion would be uniform and _ reciprocal 
throughout the region. 


Region II 
Counties of Butte, Colusa, Glenn 
Plumas, Sierra, Sutter 

All of the counties in this region now 
have county library service, although 
only one, Butte, has a population large 
enough to maintain it on an economically 
sound basis. Under the circumstances 
a plan for regional cooperation might 
be more effective than the establishment 
of a regional library. 

If, under the experimental library 
plan, two or three bookmobiles could 
be provided for the region, with a chil 
dren’s librarian for each, a good demon 
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stration of simple regional cooperation 
could be given. At present, none of 
these counties have mobile units, nor do 
they provide an adequate children’s 


ce. 

The county librarians together should 
stock the bookmobiles and work out a 
plan for purchasing new titles for the 
mobile units. They should draw up 
shedules and routes, and each should 
furnish a driver, familiar with the coun- 
ty, who could assist the children’s li- 
brarian with clerical details. 

By the end of the five year demon- 
stration period the region should be so 
favorably impressed with the service that 
steps would be taken to make it a per- 
manent part of the county library pro- 
gram. The area is wealthy enough to 
support the program without outside 
assistance, but the guarantee of state 
and federal aid would be a decided in- 
fluence in assuring its continued opera- 
tion. 

Region III 
Counties of El Dorado, Nevada, Placer, 
Sacramento, Yolo, Yuba 

With sufficient financial and person- 
nel resources, this area would make the 
ideal setting for a regional planner’s 
dream. Here there are two counties 
without extension libraries and one with 
anewly organized county system. None 
of the three county libraries now in 
operation have sufficient funds to give 
the kind of library service they should. 
However, even with limited resources, an 
adequate library service for the whole 
area should be feasible. 

For the two counties that are now 
without county libraries, it would be 
well for demonstration purposes to fi- 
nance the program almost entirely from 
state and federal funds. The counties 
should be asked only to supply housing, 
salaries, and a small additional amount 
for services. For the counties that al- 
ready have libraries, special services 
could be offered on a contract basis, in 
exchange for money and for books to be 
shared with the areas needing them. 

The Sacramento City Library, which 
already serves a metropolitan area of 
105,000 population, should be made 


headquarters. Part of the state and 
federal funds would compensate Sac- 
ramento for the use of its books and 
services, but a large portion should be 
used for bookmobiles and for trained, 
enthusiastic librarians to carry the pro- 
gram to the unserved areas. 

Such towns as Marysville, Grass Val- 
ley, and Placerville should be offered the 
opportunity of affiliating and of shar- 
ing both their money and books, but 
they should not be required to do so, at 
least for the demonstration period. Placer 
and El Dorado counties already have 
county libraries, but because of their 
geographical location they should be en- 
couraged to affiliate completely with the 
program as the demonstration period 
progressed. 

Sacramento and Yolo counties should 
be offered the use of bookmobiles for 
experimental service in districts now 
difficult to serve. As the program is 
established, it could be expanded to in- 
clude the services of children’s librarians 
to accompany the bookmobiles. Gradu- 
ally, cooperative ordering, cataloging, 
and mending could be introduced. 

The two counties now without county 
libraries should be given a concentrated 
service. Bookmobiles should be used to 
bring books to the remote mining and 
lumbering communities, with bookmo- 
bile stops arranged at schools where 
story hours and special programs could 
be arranged. Adult education programs 
could be encouraged and supported. 
Where small branches were established 
they should be provided with basic ref- 
erence collections, and wide publicity 
should make, the people aware of the 
potential value of their affiliation with 
a large book center. 

Region IV 
Counties of Alpine, Amador, Calaveras, 
Tuolumne, and San Joaquin 

The fourth group presents still an- 
other problem. Amador, Calaveras, and 
Tuolumne counties have existing county 
libraries, but none of them have an ade- 
quate population or assessed valuation 
to maintain separate systems. And if 
the four were to combine they could 
achieve only borderline success. Con- 





tracts with San Joaquin County would 
seem to be the solution, but San Joaquin 
County has its own difficulties to over- 
come before it would be in a position 
to consider such an arrangement. 


Service to San Joaquin County is 
maintained by contract with the Stock- 
ton Public Library. The 1945 payment 
for this service was only $26,000, and 
this amount was expected to provide li- 
brary service for the 68,414 county resi- 
dents outside the cities of Stockton and 
Lodi. Although conditions have im- 
proved some since that time, San Joa- 
quin County still needs to increase its 
payment for library service. 


Additional income for San Joaquin 
County might be supplied by a combined 
state and federal grant, under the con- 
dition that contract service be offered 
to the other fcur counties in the region. 

There need be little change in the 
present organization of the individual 
county libraries, except that a large 
percentage of the books now being 
stored at the several headquarters offices 
would be pooled at Stockton. The coun- 
ty librarians should still be professionally 
qualified people and they should retain 
their positions and titles as county li- 
brarians. Each would order books, with- 
in the limits of his own book budget, 
through the regional headquarters, where 
all the processes of ordering and catalog- 
ing would be taken care of. Each would 
be responsible for the condition of sta- 
tions and branches within his own coun- 
ty. With the ordering and processing 
routines turned over to a central office, 
the librarians in the small counties would 
have much more time to dévote to pro- 
fessional library service. 

Two bookmobiles, carefully routed, 
could give good service to Amador, 
Calaveras, and Tuolumne counties and 
to parts of San Joaquin County on the 
way to the mountains. Alpine County 
would probably have to be served most 
of the year by mailed shipments. How- 
ever, visits of a readers’ advisor and a 
good children’s librarian, even once or 
twice each year would be worth while. 
An untrained person would have to give 
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local library service for the rest of the 
time. . 

Without outside assistance the region 
could not maintain a standard income 
of $1.50 per capita, but the improve- 
ments provided by the initial expendi- 
ture of state and federal funds would 
bring about such a change that later 
operations on a more limited scale would 
give far better service than was possible 
under earlier conditions. 

Should it be necessary to choose one 
of these proposed areas for an experi- 
mental program, Region III should be 
selected. Here live the largest number 
of people without library service, and 
here also is a well organized library from 
which to begin operations. 

If any of these plans are to be acted 
upon they should be worked out care- 
fully in detail and be begun boldly, with 
the same pioneering spirit that inspired 
the first organizers of county libraries in 
California nearly forty years ago. Be- 
cause of improved facilities and tech 
niques, regional organization should not 
be more difficult to set up than were the 
first county libraries. The forces of op- 
position are much the same, but the 
methods of combating them are im 
proved. If state and federal money were 
to back up the forces of progress, the 
battle for adequate library service in 
these parts could be waged with great 
hope of victory. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 

More than a thousand guests attended 
the reception honoring Althea Warren, 
retiring librarian of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, and Harold Louis Hamill, 
her successor, held in the library on 
October 5. Miss Warren steps down 
after twenty-six years of service, and the 
new librarian comes to Los Angeles from 
the position of assistant librarian in the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
with a background of public library ex- 
perience beginning in 1924. At an in 
formal staff party preceding the public 
meeting, Miss Mary Foy, librarian and 
sole employee in 1880, drew attention 
to the vast expansion of the institution 
in her own life span. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC COOPERATION IN 
THE SAN FRANCISCO AREA 


By MARGARET D. URIDGE 


COOPERATION is no magic word with 
which to conjure up miracles. Nevertheless 
it will produce remarkable results when ap- 
plied seriously and persistently to tasks of 
the most dificult order. It is effective in 
international politics, and it will work won- 
drously well in libraries. A significant pro- 
gram of cooperation among northern Cali- 
fornia research libraries is described here by 
Mrs. Uridge. The author is head of the new 
Interlibrary Service Department of the Uni- 
versity of California Library, Berkeley, and 
brings much energy and practical ‘experience 
to her job. Formerly on the staff of the 
Reference Department of that library, she 
was also acting head of the Loan Department 
there and has been inter-departmental li- 
brarian at Vassar and in charge of inter- 
library loans at Yale. 


» Nyme IS a word picture of early de- 
velopments in regional cooperation 
in northern California. It comprises a 
sketch of the fledgling activities of the 
Interlibrary Service Department of the 
University of California Library and a 
report of the related work of the North- 
ern Division of the CLA Committee on 
Regional Cooperation. As head of the 
first and chairman of the latter, I have 
been asked to tell of progress within 
the year. 


UC Interlibrary Service Department 

As forecast at the CLA meeting in 
Coronado in October 1946, the Inter- 
library Service Department of the Uni- 
versity of California Library was started 
in the following November. It was 
planned as a focal point for relations 
with other libraries. Besides handling 
inter-library loans, it was designed to 
develop cooperative service with other 
libraries as an embryonic bibliographical 
center for the San Francisco Bay region, 
without establishing an expensive union 
catalog of the area. 

Though we still feel as though we are 
slogging it out on the first mile, in look- 
ing back over the last year we see that 
a few mileposts have been put behind us. 
First was the cancellation in November 
1946 of. our service charge on inter-li- 


brary loans to western libraries. This 
was done to promote the cooperative use 
of library resources in the West, and 
our loans have steadily increased in 
number since that date. 

The second marker was a survey in 
February 1947 of the use of the Library 
of Congress depository catalog at the 
University. Following the unexpected 
announcement by the Library of Con- 
gress of the discontinuation of free sets 
of depository cards on January 1, 1947, 
we had to determine whether the library 
was justified in paying about a thousand 
dollars annually for the set, while sub- 
scribing as well to the printed LC Cumu- 
lative Catalog. We asked about a hun- 
dred and fifty libraries in this area what 
use was being made of the LC deposi- 
tory catalog at Berkeley. Of the fifty 
replying, the largest users were research 
and industrial libraries, with college li- 
braries next, while other institutions re- 
ported practically no use. Tentatively, 
the University is to buy the 1947 LC 
cards, but will file them separately in 
order to check further on their use- 
fulness. 

The third milestone is just in sight, 
although we approach it more closely 
every week. It is a subject index to 
bibliographies that locate volumes in 
other libraries. Along with this we are 
compiling, in cooperation with the 
Northern Division of the Regional Co- 
operation Committee of the CLA, a 
subject index to libraries and special 
collections in the San Francisco Bay 
area. We hope to make this an active 
index, giving pertinent information about 
libraries such as size of collections, spe- 
cial fields, lending policies, data regard- 
ing staffs, addresses, and telephone num- 
bers. 

Reviewing the decision at the Uni- 
versity of California Library to develop 
a bibliographic center minus a regional 
union catalog, a discussion of the costs 
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and advantages of such a catalog was 
heard at a meeting of the Northern Di- 
vision of the College, University, and 
Research Section in February 1946. The 
matter was also discussed in the 1945-46 
annual report of the Regional Coopera- 
tion Committee (see this Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 1946). Miss Gillis stated that 
it would cost about $80,000 to establish 
a regional catalog and $10,000 a year 
to keep it up, and it was decided that as 
long as the State Library maintains a 
union catalog of the holdings of the 
county libraries, including cards from 
the large public libraries, Stanford, and 
the University of California, it would 
be an extermely expensive duplication 
to develop another one in Berkeley. So 
we are building our bibliographic center 
upon subject bibliographies, indexes, and 
published union catalogs, supplemented 
with card indexes to subject collections 
in this area rather than to individual 
titles. The information acquired in the 
preparation of the book resources map, 
mentioned later, is the nucleus of this 
file. To this we are adding microfilm 
copies of important subject catalogs. 
The development of the Farmington Plan 
justifies this emphasis upon a general 
knowledge of subject specialties rather 
than upon information about the location 
of specific titles. When we can count 
upon a certain library having every- 
thing published in a specified field, we 
do not need a list of every book in that 
subject in order to write with confidence 
for an inter-library loan. 

Of course we make exceptions to our 
own rules. We have built up through 
the years a card file of all books we have 
borrowed on inter-library loan, with no- 
tations regarding their location. This 
is being continued, and we are adding 
to it certain titles that are listed in li- 
brary reports as being significant addi- 
tions to those libraries. Up to now, 
however, few locations are in northern 
California. We shall continue to pur- 
chase printed cards from libraries such 
as John Crerar, the University of Mi- 
chigan, the Vatican, etc., and these cards 
will be filed in our union catalog. But 
although this union catalog contains two 
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million cards from the Library and about 
800,000 from fourteen other research li- 
braries, it includes few cards from the 
west coast, only about 28,000 from Stan- 
ford and some 13,000 recently added 
from the William Andrews Clark Li- 
brary at UCLA. 
CLA Committee on Regional 
Cooperation 

The Northern Division of the Region- 
al Cooperation Committee of the CLA 
and the Interlibrary Service Department 
of the University of California are arms 
of the same service when it comes to 
attacking problems of regional bibliogra- 
phy in this area. The main project of 
the Committee is to survey the resources 
of the libraries of the San Francisco Bay 
area. At the 1946 spring meetings of the 
Northern Division, College, University, 
and Research Section of the CLA, a 
resolution was passed asking that a com- 
mittee be appointed to make such a sur- 
vey. At about the same time the state- 
wide CLA Regional Cooperation Com- 
mittee recommended that similar pro- 
jects be started both in the north and 
south of the state. Work in the north 
has been logically centralized under the 
CLA committee. 

The members of the Northern Divi- 
sion of the Regional Cooperation Com- 
mittee were chosen to represent libraries 
having special research collections and a 
particular interest in the development of 
the cooperative use of resources. They 
are Helen Bruner, Sutro Branch, Cali- 
fornia State Library, Gladys Andrews, 
Stanford Law Library, Helen Blasdale, 
Mills College, Jay Stillson Judah, Pacific 
School of Religion, and Margaret Uridge, 
chairman, representing the University of 
California. 

Three specific projects have been un- 
dertaken during the year 1946-47. The 
first was a short-term problem of great 
intensity, the production of a map and 
directory of the libraries of the San 
Francisco Bay region (including San 
Francisco, the east bay, Sacramento, 
Stockton, Palo Alto, San Rafael, and 
San Jose) for distribution to delegates 
at the ALA convention in San Francisco. 
The map and directory were prepared 
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by the University of California Library, 
the regional committee collecting the nec- 
essary information by the use of ques- 
tionnaires, and deciding upon matter of 
format and content. Sufficient money 
was received from the cooperating li- 
braries to undertake the project, and it 
is hoped that the sale of extra copies 
will pull the committee out of the red. 


The second project of the committee 
is scheduled for completion in 1948. It 
is to compile and publish a Checklist of 
California County Histories, a work 
started by a committee of the Reference 
Librarians Council of the San Francisco 
Bay area in the spring of 1946. In Janu- 
ary 1947, the Council’s committee be- 
came a subcommittee of the Northern 
Division of the CLA Regional Coopera- 
tion Committee, the CLA assuming re- 
sponsibility for the checklist, except in 
financial matters. The membership of 
the committee remained unchanged, 
Ethel Blumann, of the Oakland Public 
Library, being chairman, and her hard- 
working confréres being Mrs. Eleanor 
Bancroft of the Bancroft Library, Mabel 


Thomas of the Oakland Public Library, 
and Helen Bruner of the Sutro Library. 
Later, Caroline Wenzel of the State 
Library, was appointed, and Constance 
Lodge of the Huntington Library, and 
Mary Helen Peterson of the Los Angeles 
Public Library were asked to represent 


southern California. The subcommittee 
had previously sent to nineteen bay 
area libraries a preliminary checklist of 
titles compiled from holdings of the 
Bancroft Library and the San Francisco 
and Oakland public libraries, with some 
additions from such California bibliogra- 
phies as Cowan's. Fifteen libraries re- 
turned these lists, checked and with 
other titles added. In the spring of 1947 
the list and a supplement were sent to 
eighty-five libraries, fifty-two of which 
responded. The checklist is expected to 
appear in 1948, and it will be an appro- 
priate California centennial publication. 


The third committee project is the 
main objective of our present organiza- 
tion: to survey library resources in the 
San Francisco Bay area and in northern 


California. The map and directory show 
us where to go, but how to make the 
survey is still in the experimental stage. 
At our request the Pacific Northwest 
Bibliographic Center at Seattle sent ex- 
amples of survey sheets used in compil- 
ing information on the resources of that 
region, and we are now adapting them 
to our needs. Mr. Judah used them dur- 
ing his inventory of the Pacific School 
of Religion library in March 1947, and 
William Parker, librarian of the Cali- 
fornia College of Arts and Crafts, has 
agreed to be our next experimenter. It 
is planned to use the survey sheets at 
Mills College, and we hope to get vol- 
unteers in other libraries. We shall be 
glad to supply the forms to anyone in 
the bay region seriously offering his ser- 
vices. From these experimental surveys 
we hope to develop a satisfactory form 
and procedure, after which we plan to 
make a systematic survey of all the spe- 
cial collections in this area. This is a 
long term project, but we see within a 
few years the successful completion and 
publication of the area survey, describ- 
ing the special resources available in 
northern California. 

The 1947-48 prospect for regional co- 
operation in northern California appears 
good, while the Interlibrary Service De- 
partment of the University of California 
Library and the Regional Cooperation 
Committee of the CLA continue to 
work together. The members of both 
the department and the committee wel- 
come helpful criticism and suggestions 
regarding the plans given here and solicit 
ideas for further cooperative develop- 
ment on a regional basis. 


The CLA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom calls attention to a recent DAR 
resolution to keep public libraries “free 
from false and insidious doctrines.” Cen- 
sorship, manifesting itself in the library 
in varied forms ranging all the way 
from unconscious attitudes in book selec- 
tion to outright proscription, is one of 
the most insidious forces threatening 
American libraries. Vigilance is the 
price of our freedom. 
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“THE BOOK IS OUT” 


By WILLIS KERR 


WHY do non-users not use the library? It 
may be their fault as well as ours, but cer- 
tainly “The-Book-is-Out” philosophy of li- 
brarianship will not nourish the impulse to 
read. Willis Kerr discussed this problem 
before the San Antonio Library Club, at 
Alta Loma, on October 18, 1947, and here 
is a résumé of his remarks. Mr. Kerr is 
librarian of the Claremont College Library 
and is the dean of southern California 
librarians. 


Or A RECENT Sunday evening, 
in his radio show, Fred Allen gave 
me the text for these remarks. He took 
his troupe to Poughkeepsie, on the Hud- 
son river, in old New York state. He 
went up and down the streets and 
squares, and finally came to the library. 
It was closed, he said, with a sign in the 
window: “The book is out.” 

The book is out: that is my theme, 
only reversed. If the library is going to 
do its job, it must have the book handy 
just when a potential reader has a han- 
kering for it. It must be ready just 
when he is grappling with an idea that 
may lie fully developed in the right book. 
The library has got to nourish the im- 
pulse to read. It has got to satisfy the 
fundamental drive to learn. 

As I am using it, impulse is not a 
surface emotion of the moment. It is a 
fundamental human drive, closely related 
to instinct. This deep-seated impulse to 
read is pictured by Sir John Millais in 
the painting, “The Boyhood of Raleigh,” 
in the Tate Gallery, London. The boy 
Raleigh and his companion (who might 
be Francis Drake) are listening, fascin- 
ated, to stories of the sea told by a 
bronzed sailor. The fixed desire to see 
the world, or as my friend Peter Spencer 
would say, to read the world, is already 
there in the youthful mind-fabric. An- 
other picture shows the young King Al- 
fred of England listening to stories from 
his mother’s lips. Already he has the 
impulse to make England a nation, to 
make it great. 

I am saying that the library has to be 
ready to meet this fundamental impulse, 
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perhaps even to help form this deep- 
seated drive to read. The sign in the 
window, “The book is out,” immediately 
checks the impulse, perhaps kills it. For 
even the deep-seated drive has its mo 
mentary quality. Perhaps the rule that 
the book has to be returned in an hour, 
or has to be read at this table and only 
at this table, perhaps that blunts the de- 
sire to read and learn. 


Mr. Hiller G. Wellman, librarian of 
the Public Library at Springfield, Mas 
sachusetts, suggested in the ALA Bulle- 
tin for October 1947, a survey to learn 
not how many people use the library, 
but why the non-users do not—to dis- 
cover “whether the cause is lack of in- 
formation about the library, lack of 
literacy or education, defects in reading 
ability, lack of intellectual curiosity, or, 
finally, lack of the public library to live 
up to. its opportunities.” “In blaming 
the libraries,” he said, “we may be bark- 
ing up the wrong tree.” 


Consider the modern competitors of 
the book: the movie, the picture maga- 
zine, ‘the radio, the auto, airplane, or 
game, the office, the store, the shop, 
bridge club, beach, and mountains, the 
boy or girl across the street! You teach- 
ers, you librarians, you book reviewers, 
you've got to be right smart if you are 
to get books read! Often, often, we 
confess, it is not a matter of how people 
get books, but whether they get at them 
at all. If there is no impulse to read, no 
impulse to learn, what is to be done 
about it? 

We cannot go far into analysis here. 
It involves the arts of display, of public 
relations, of smooth and uncomplicated 
library service, of skilled suggestions by 
teachers and editors and preachers and 
commentators. It is concerned with 
whether books look natural in a library. 
concerned with whether the teacher, 
the librarian, really seems to know the 
books he handles and lists and recom- 
mends. It is concerned with whether 
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the library is comfortable in light, venti- 
lation, temperature, and order. It is 
concerned with whether the teachers, 
the dean, the mayor, the editor, the 
president of Kiwanis or Rotary, or the 
man in the street gives off the con- 
vincing impression that he knows the 
library will do its job. It is concerned 
with whether the library has enough 
money to buy the right books and to 
keep them on tap without fuss and 
feathers, whether it has enough support 
to have the staff to do all this, enough 
independence and understanding to do 
its own job. 

The signs of the times are -encourag- 
ing. Chancellor Hutchins, of Chicago, 
is launching a Great Books campaign, 
and is publishing in cheap and attractive 
form seventy-two great books of all 
ages, to which he hopes to attract fifteen 
million adult readers. In New York 
City two thousand readers have enrolled 
this fall in this great-books program, 
according to the New York Times. I 
am waiting to see whether the impulse 
to read is too much taken for granted. 
And did you read of the Iowa librarian 
who has induced an Iowa boy, two sum- 
mers in succession, to read his height in 
books—some figure like 172 books this 
last summer! I am more concerned with 
what he reads! 

Let’s get rid of the idea that books 
are attached to subjects and courses of 
study, that libraries are merely tools. 
Books and libraries are tools, necessary 
tools, and much more than that; they 
have power in themselves. See what they 
did to Abraham Lincoln, even by candle- 
light. Remember that Emerson was 
“rusticated” from college for reading too 
much in the library. Recall that Henry 
Adams, in 1875, only 73 years ago, had 
to petition the Harvard Corporation to 
provide tables and chairs in the Harvard 
library so that his boys might read. Don’t 
forget personalities as motivation of 
impulse. 

Now, to show that I am not talking 
complete nonsense, I suggest these pos- 
sible (or impossible, as you may think) 
plans, for those who want something 
more tangible: 









1. Place libraries right on the street, 
with open windows, where books can 
be seen, and people using them. This 
would encourage the impulse to grab a 
book and clarify that vague idea, or to 
identify that Russian geek mentioned 
by Polyzoides in his news broadcast 
yesterday. 

2. Why not use a flexible, human 
classification — arrange books the way 
people think? For example, put detective 
stories with books on logic and mathe- 
matics; or, vice versa, put logic, ethics, 
and mathematics with detective, crime, 
and mystery stories. The impulse to go 
from one to the other will often bear 
fruit, if the books are together. Put 
recent and other war books of all sorts 
in a corner with cozy chairs and a table 
lamp, and have some war maps on the 
wall where they may be examined easily. 
Provide plenty of atlases, and a reading 
glass or hand magnifier. Group some 
United Nations material nearby. Include 
pictures of Joe Stalin and the Red 
Square in Moscow, packed with legions 
of soldiers, or with athletes, men and 
women; and pictures of Russian peasants 
on a farm, and of gaunt men and women 
and children of India. Let the deep 
seated drive to follow up an idea come 
to the surface and find an answer at 
once, without moving out of a chair. 

3. It is an elementary principle of 
psychology that to be effective in work- 
ing with anyone, we must begin where 
he is. If a sweet young thing comes in 
for material on Zane Grey, rejoice, and 
be glad that she wants something. Get 
it for her. And when she has used that, 
get something better, without letting her 
know that you think it is better. I have 
never forgotten that I heard Andrew 
Carnegie say, at a dinner of the New 
York Library Club in 1902, that if he 
found a boy reading a yellow-backed 
novel he was glad, because he had a basis 
for working with him. 

4. We print too many articles, too 
many books. So many are published 
that John Public gets into the habit of 
letting all of them slide by. He thinks 
it is hopeless. There is a powerful, 
stark article in the October Atlantic, 
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“Our next Pearl Harbor,” by Francis 
and Katherine Drake. The authors write 
of the possibility of having eighteen of 
our largest cities and seventy millions 
of our population wiped out in a single 
hour! Why print such articles unless we 
do something about them? Carl Hilde- 
brand's speech on “How not to control 
atomic energy,” in the ALA Bulletin of 
September 1, is a cogent, informing 
statement of tremendous sweep. Order 
enough copies to put into the hands of 
every citizen, and take steps to see that 
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they are read. Concentrate on a few 
such items every week. Impulses come 
singly, one at a time, not like bird shot. 

I leave the matter here, but let me re- 
peat: Let nothing interfere with a surg- 
ing idea, or even with a vagrant whim 
of the moment, making its connection 
with a book! Even better, help start the 
urge to read. Make the library a creative, 
not a static or negative thing. Something 
of infinite importance may depend upon 
connecting that boy with that idea in 
that book! 


CALIFORNIA STATE DOCUMENTS 


The first issue of the Quarterly List- 
ing of California State Publications is 
out, vol. 1, no. 1, covering the months 
of July through September 1947. It is 
published by the Printing Division, 
Documents Section, Sacramento 14, and 
is the work of the new Supervisor of 
Documents Distribution, Martin E. 


Thomas. It proposes to list all California 
state publications issued during the quar- 
ter (excluding those of the University 


of California Press), and it will cumu- 
late in the annual November number. 
The first annual will also list all publi- 
cations issued since September 15, 1945, 
when the Library Distribution Act (Cal. 
statutes, 1945, chap. 1403) became ef- 
fective. The list is arranged alphabetic- 
ally under issuing body and is provided 
with a subject index. It will replace and 
expand the listing heretofore included 
in the News Notes of California Li- 
braries. The names of complete and 
selective depositories are printed in the 
first issue. The Quarterly Listing, to- 
gether with the depository program, 
culminate a number of years of effort 
directed toward systematic and positive 
state document distribution in Califor- 
nia and represent a progressive develop- 
ment in state government. 

The law providing for the distribu- 
tion of state documents, as set down in 
sections 13660-13667 of the Govern- 
mental Code, declares it to be the policy 
of the State of California to make its 
publications available to citizens through 
library distribution. All publications is- 


sued by every department or agency of 
the state government are included under 
the law, except carbon copies, inter-office 
publications and forms, and the publica- 
tions of the University of California. It 
is prescribed that 50 copies of such publi- 
cations (except legislative bills, journals, 
and histories) be sent to the State Li- 
brary and 25 each to the University of 
California libraries at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. Remaining copies are available 
to complete and selective depositories 
in the state and to other libraries request- 
ing them. Any public library, and the 
library of any state or incorporated col- 
lege or university, may contract to be- 
come a depository, promising to provide 
adequate facilities for the storage and 
use of the publications. 

The CLA State Documents Committee 
has been the spearhead of action in es- 
tablishing this law, and much credit goes 
to ex-Californian Jerome K. Wilcox, 
to present committee chairman Evelyn 
Huston, to Mabel R. Gillis, State Li- 
brarian, and to Edith M. Coulter and 
members of the committee for their years 
of continued effort toward this end. Mr. 
Thomas and the committee remain vigi- 
lant to see that all documents are in- 
cluded in the distribution plan, and 
they may ask that some revisions of 
the present law be made by the next leg- 
islature. Librarians are reminded of their 
responsibility under the depository con- 
tract to properly organize and use the 
material received. 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 


ge THIS traveller the high point 
of the PNLA Conference at Seattle 
this fall was the final report of Charles 
W. Smith as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Bibliography. Headed by Mr. 
Smith during the entire three decades of 
its existence, this Committee has been 
the dynamic force behind the great co- 
operative library movement in the Paci- 
fic Northwest. To be truly great, li- 
braries must both have much and do 
much. Lacking the rich resources of 
eastern libraries, the PN libraries have 
had to pool their holdings through such 
devices as a bibliographical center, pub- 
lished surveys and lists. Thus by co- 
operative effort they have become greater 
as a group than some individually richer 
libraries elsewhere in the country which 
live for themselves alone. 

At the close of his report Mr. Smith 
was voted honorary life membership in 
PNLA. He has become librarian emeri- 
tus of the University. of Washington 
after 42 years of service. Charles W. 
Smith has brought honor to librarian- 
ship everywhere. We are proud to 
ignore state boundaries and to salute 
him in behalf of his admiring colleagues 
in California. 

State boundaries mean less and less 
as the air age develops. To be able to 
fly from Los Angeles to Seattle via 
San Francisco or Portland in four hours 
and a half makes this One Coast, and in 
our remarks to the opening banquet 
meeting we released a trial balloon on 
the idea of a joint PNLA-CLA Con- 
ference. Ia was carried high by favor- 
ing opinion. How about Portland in *49? 

California has more than the Pacific 
Northwest, but I do not believe that it 
does more, if as much. We need more 
leaders with vision such as Willis Kerr's. 
As worthwhile as are the University of 
California Library Council and the 
recently organized association of State 
College librarians, they are examples of 
nearly identical interest groups getting 
together. What we need just as much 
are more disparate groups working to- 


gether for the advancement of the lofti- 
est ideals of librarianship. In other 
words, a stronger California Library As- 
sociation and its committees which cut 
across the fields of special interests. 
Appointments 

At Los Angeles City College Gladys 
Green, Librarian since 1929, has relin- 
quished administrative responsibility to 
Margaret Macgowan, her first assistant 
for the past 18 years. Miss Macgowan 
holds degrees from Simmons College, 
Los Angeles Public Library and Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

The School of Librarianship at Berke- 
ley has further strengthened its faculty 
by the appointment of Dr. John Barr 
Tompkins to the rank of Instructor. 
Tompkins’ varied background includes 
degrees from the universities of Nevada 
and London, a certificate from the Berke- 
ley Library School, four years of active 
service as a naval reserve officer, and 
latterly some two years as a bibliographer 
in University of California's accessions 
department. 

Emeritus Dean Sydney B. Mitchell 
and Mrs. Mitchell drove 9,000 miles this 
fall, visiting friends (in libraries and 
gardens) in such widely separated places 
as Winnipeg, Williamstown and Santa 
Fé. 

At San Jose State College new staff 
members are Lillian Calmer Wyatt, Sim- 
mons “41, and Helen Olseen, SC °42. 

Humboldt State College Library has 
appointed Floyd Erickson, Minnesota, as 
Senior Librarian and Cataloger. 

At the opposite end of the state 
Scripps’ librarian, Dorothy Drake, has 
a new assistant, Jane Marks, recruited 
from the teaching profession. 

At the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Gwendolyn Lloyd, Illinois, °33, 
is the first assistant and Katherine Par- 
kins, Columbia, °42, senior assistant in 
Reference. Don Hennessee, Illinois, °39, 
now heads the Reserve Book Room. 

USC, UCLA, and UC all have new 
music librarians, Cornelia Fehner at the 
first, Ruth Doxsee at Westwood, and 
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BOOKS? 


» e+. Of course 


And something more than just books . . . we here at 
Vromans are proud of the service we give to our cus- 
tomers. . . . Fortunately for us, and for you, we have 
close at hand those facilities which make it possible 
for us to sell service along with the books you may 
buy . 


A larger and more varied stock than can be 
found anywhere else on the Pacific Coast; 


A staff trained to handle library business 
in the way you like it done; 


* And prices and discounts that are very attractive. 


CATS 


A. C. VROMAN 


Incorporated 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
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ACADEMIC NOTES 
(Continued from page 59) 
Dr. Vincent H. Duckles at Berkeley. 

Myra B. Kolitsch is librarian of the 
University of California Library School, 
whose book collection is now a branch 
of the University Library. Also at Berke- 
ley Mrs. Josephine Norten heads the 
Periodical desk, and William R. Hawken 
is the new Principal Photographer, aided 
by Norman F. Donant, Senior Photo- 
stat Operator. 

Services 

Branch librarians at UCLA in Agri- 
culture, Bio-medicine, Chemistry, Engi- 
neering, Geology-Physics, and Industrial 
Relations, coordinated by Robert Vosper, 
are holding a year-long series of meet- 
ings with Main Library department 
heads in order to study their many inter- 
related problems. 

Berkeley’s Engineering Branch reports 
that the Air Documents Index is rapidly 
growing and already useful. It is es 
timated that the number of cards in the 
completed index will be about 300,000, 
and more than half this number of cards 


have now been processed and filed in the 
Index. 


Acquisitions 

The manuscript of the complete or- 
chestral score of the opera “The Trial of 
Lucullus” has recently been presented 
to the UC Library by the composer, 
Roger Sessions, Professor of Music at 
the University. 

A recent purchase which enriches the 
material dealing with California authors 
in the same Library is a collection of 
books and pamphlets by and about John 
Steinbeck, and the proof sheets of “Can- 
nery Row,” “Sea of Cortez,” and “The 
Wayward Bus.” 

The first shipment of books purchased 
by Professor Woodridge Bingham in 
China last summer for the Berkeley li- 
brary has just been received. The six 
crates of Chinese volumes which have 
already arrived are less than a quarter 
of those secured by Professor Bingham 
for the Library's East Asiatic collections. 

With the establishment of a curricu- 
lum in Chinese and Japanese at UCLA 
the Library has commenced basic bib- 


liographic and literary collections, the 
most important accretion to which came 
from the Berkeley library in the shape 
of 6,000 Chinese ts’e. 

USC has acquired, by gift and pur- 
chase, the collection of the late Dr. Her- 
bert Waterman, professor of Chemical 
Engineering, numbering 450 books and 
three tons of reprints, catalogs and 
documents. 

Publications 

Pope and Talbot, Inc., pioneer San 
Francisco lumber and shipping firm, has 
made a $17,500 grant to the Stanford 
Graduate School of Business for the 
writing of the 100 year history of the 
firm. The research and writing will be 
done by Edwin T. Coman, director of 
the Graduate School of Business Library 
and Assistant Professor of Business His- 
tory. The history will trace the develop- 
ment of the company from East Machias, 
Maine, throughout California and the 
Pacific Northwest. The centennial of 
the company coincides with that of the 
gold rush in California. 

The success of “CU News,” Berkeley's 
weekly mimeographed staff bulletin has 
encouraged UCLA to issue, under the 
editorship of Head Reference Librarian 
Everett Moore, the bi-weekly “UCLA 
Librarian.” 

Gwendolyn Lloyd, of USC's Refer- 
ence staff, is the author of two timely 
articles: “Sources for Biographical Data 
on United Nations Personnel,” (Spe- 
cial Libraries, Sept. 1947) and “Are you 
Stymied by U. N. Documents?” (first 
of three parts—Library Journal, Oct. 1, 
1947). 

Across town UCLA's reference li- 
brarian, Gladys Coryell, takes main en- 
try for “Survey of Elementary School 
Library Services, San Diego County 
Schools” (Curriculum Monograph No. 
9, Elementary Education, Series 3, San 
Diego County Schools Publications, 
1947). 

This column seeks as wide news cover- 
age as possible. Please send notes of 
appointments, acquisitions, policies, ser- 
vices, construction, etc., to the under- 
signed at UCLA. 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
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PARTY LINE 


Snatches of talk, earphone sketches of ideas 

and plans—this is the sort of news one picks 

up on a party line. Here the parties are li- 

brarians, and the line runs between California 
public libraries. Are you on? 


a PUBLIC Library Inquiry has 
included two California cities among 
the 49 representative American com- 
munities, ranging from metropolitan to 
rural, selected for an intensive cross- 
sectional study of the country’s library 
facilities. San Francisco is one of the 
eight communities in the group of over 
500,000 population, and Long Beach is 
included in the 100,000-250,000 popula- 
tion group. 

This Library Inquiry is financed by a 
grant of $175,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and is con- 
ducted by the Social Science Research 
Council. Under the direction of Dr. 
Robert D. Leigh, 23 research projects 
will be undertaken, covering all aspects 
of the public library as an institution 


The 


for “community enlightenment.” 
comprehensive study will survey the pub- 
lic library’s adequacy as a source of 
citizen information and will analyze its 


actual and potential contribution to 
American society. The: findings of the 
extensive research staff will be published. 

“Somebody ought to write a book...” 
It’s our turn to say it now. Well, some- 
body really should write a book on what 
to do with the library when the books, 
catalog cards, librarians, and various 
other items are evicted from their quar- 
ters and there is no other building into 
which they can be moved. It is a prob- 
lem of mushrooming proportions. An 
increase of 1285 percent on rent of the 
Library Annex in Oakland was de- 
manded by new owners starting Novem- 
ber 21, with a monthly rental of $3600. 
That is the new form of eviction notice! 
The Albany Branch of Alameda County 
Library had to be vacated when the 
rent for its quarters was raised 300 per 
cent at expiration of the former lease. 
During the past fiscal year Los Angeles 
County Public Library had to allocate 
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about one-twelfth of its total expendi- 
tures for rentals, over $51,000. 

Construction of new buildings is get. 
ting under way finally in some com- 
munities in spite of excessive building 
costs and other difficulties. Meantime 
a few of our venerable Carnegie build- 
ings are coming apart at the seams to 
the extent that they have had to be 
condemned and vacated. 


Modoc County Library finally got in- 
to temporary quarters in October, after 
the Carnegie Building in Alturas had 
been condemned and closed since the 
summer. Decision to move the Porter- 
ville City Library temporarily into the 
basement of the City Hall was made 
after a survey of the Carnegie Library 
showed it to be unsafe for further oc- 
cupancy. Tulare County Library may 
be transferred to the Old Folks’ Home 
(no jokes, please) while a new court 
house is being constructed. 

Santa Cruz Public Library practically 
ceased operation during the fall, too, but 
for the lack of funds rather than of 
buildings. After all city branches had 
been closed and the central library open 
only a few days each week for several 
months, a special’ election was held in 
the city on October 21 and, by 2 to 1 
approval, the public voted to raise the 
special library tax from 10 cents to 30 
cents per $100 of assessed valuation. 

In the campaign put on by 57 local 
organizations to back this legislation it 
was stressed that the three mill maxi 
mum tax rate would be permissive rather 
than mandatory. During recent years 
the Santa Cruz Library, which serves 
both city and county, has operated at 
a deficit which has been made up by 
contributions from the general fund. 
Last summer the City Council ruled 
that this procedure could no longer be 
followed. It is expected that automatic 
approval of this new legislation by the 
State Legislature will be given next 
spring. 


The sixth annual Napa Book Fair, 
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THE BOOKS DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY INC. 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS Garden City, New York 
INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 
THE BEST 


OF GOOD SERVICE Provides from stock all books 
published by the following: 

Doubleday & Company, Inc., 

0 The Literary Guild of America, 

The Young People’s Division of 

the Literary Guild, The Junior 

Literary Guild, Garden City Pub- 


lishing Co., Bl ibbo: . 
The Los Angeles ite te Dd ee 
News Company 


Southern California Representative 


Division of CHESTER J. THORNE 
The American News Company 3340 Yorkshire Road 


Pasadena 10, California 


301-307 East Boyd Street : , . 
Northern California Representative 
Los Angeles 13, California ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


P.O. Box 1158 
Walnut Creek, California 


Having Trouble 
Getting Books Rebound? 


Recently we have been made sole agents for one of America’s better binders, 
Hehn and Hoth of Chicago, Illinois. We are prepared to guarantee without 
restriction, the following to all California libraries. 

1. 60 day service. 

2. All bindery meets rigid ALA specifications. 

3. We will bind books, magazines, newspapers, and music books. 

4. All transportation costs paid by us. 

5. Lowest contract prices in the west. 


Your inquiry respectfully invited. Shipping labels and prices furnished 
immediately. 


We also carry in stock more than 300 current juveniles in beautiful pre-bind 
picture buckram covers, ready for immediate delivery. Lowest prices. Write 
for our list of pre-binds. 


PERC B. SAPSIS 
P. O. Box 165 
Carmel, California 
Representing 
HEHN and HOTH IMPERIAL BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Po. 
BOOK BINDERY 
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“WE HAVE THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF TECHNICAL 
AND BUSINESS BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC COAST” 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 


nee 
TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS 
and NON-FICTION BOOKS 


We supply LIBRARIES with NON-FICTION BOOKS at BET- 
TER DISCOUNTS and in LESS TIME than any other wholesaler 
in CALIFORNIA. 


The reason is simple. We are SPECIALISTS, dealing in TECH- 
NICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS only, we carry no fiction. We 
are selling agents or depository for most of the publishers of non- 
fiction. Our stock of technical and scientific books is the largest 
in the West. Our experience includes the supplying of most of 
the larger libraries with technical books for many years and this 
experience and technical information is at your disposal. 


We stock the more important books of the following publishers 


American Institute of Accountants 
American Society of Metals 
American Technical Society 
Appleton Century Company 
Theo. Audel Company 
Aviation Press 
Bankers Publishing Co. 
Brookings Institution 
Bruce Publishing Company 
Chemical Catalog Company 
Chemical Publishing Co. 
Chemical Rubber Company 
Columbia University Press 
Maritime Press 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


ake G 
Gillette Publishing Co. 
Goodheart-Wilcox Co. 
Gulf Publishi _ 
Harper & Brot! 
Norman W. Henley Co. 
Industrial Press 
International Textbook Co. 
Lane Publishing Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Com 
Longmans-Green & 
The Macmillan ne Co.” 


Manual Arts Press 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
C. V. Mosby Co. 


National Bureau Economic Research 
Nickerson & Collins Co. 
a ee Publishing Co. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co. 
Pencil Points Press 
Pergande Publishing Co. 
Pitman Publishing 
Popular oe Press 
Prentice-Hall, | 

Radio & Techies Publishing Co. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Richard D. Irwin Co. 
Ronald Press Company 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Simon & Schuster 
Simmons-Boardman Co. 
Small Arms Techical Publishing Co. 
Trautwine Co. 
D. Van Nostrand Company 
Whittlesey House 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Yale University Press 


We have two stores, order from the branch nearest you. 


Technical Book Company 


626 S. Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 
VAndike 2137 


407 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
YUkon 2262 
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PARTY LINE 
(Continued from page 62) 

sponsored jointly by Napa County Li- 
brary and Goodman Public Library, was 
held November 20th in the Napa Cham- 
ber of Commerce rooms. Sather Gate 
Book Shop of Berkeley arranged the 
main displays of new books, and the 
Napa Camera Club exhibited photo- 
graphs. Mrs. Anne B. Fisher, author of 
the book on Stevenson, No more a 
Stranger, spoke at the evening session. 
These community observances of Book 
Week, aimed at adults rather than chil- 
dren, were begun in 1940 and have been 
held each year except 1942, when li- 
brary staffs were too greatly depleted 
to manage the event. 

Mrs. Ella Pimentel, librarian of the 
city library, told about the Fair on 
November 12 in an interview with Jane 
Lee on radio station KPO’s “Woman's 
Magazine of the Air.” Miss Lee reports 
considerable public interest in her series 
of interviews with librarians about spe- 
cial services offered by their libraries, a 
feature of her radio program every 
Wednesday at 9:30 a.m. since Sep- 
tember. Each interview concludes with 
the review of a new book. 

The State Department of Corrections 
has set up positions for professional li- 
brarians in all state penal institutions. 
Director Richard A. McGee announced 
that “When the libraries are staffed by 
professional workers, an effort will be 
made to provide reading guidance for 
all literate inmates. It is hoped that the 
reading of good literature may become 
a medium to help in the adjustment of 
men sent to prison and as a carryover 


for the use of leisure time on parole.” 
The State Library noted an immediate 
increase in requests for book loans to 
inmates of San Quentin Prison when 
Herman K. Spector took office as its 
librarian. 

Two Californians who recently went 
to Washington state for library appoint- 
ments are Dorothy Chandler to the State 
Library at Olympia as a field representa- 
tive, and Leonora Hodson as bookmobile 
librarian for the Grays Harbor County 
Library at Montesano. Miss Hodson was 
succeeded as Oroville City Librarian by 
Ida M. Reagan, following her retire- 
ment from Butte County Library. Mrs. 
Lucille B. Metzger was appointed head 
of the latter library on October first. 

Dorothy Hamilton, former Palo Alto 
children’s librarian, has the new job of 
setting up libraries in the elementary 
schools of San Carlos. 

Margaret E. Preston succeeds John S. 
Gildersleeve as head of the Order Sec- 
tion, State Library. Mr. Gildersleeve 
went to the editorial staff of the Uni- 
versity of California Press at the be- 
ginning of November. 

Geraldine Ferring has succeeded Bar- 
bara Borglin as librarian of the Napa 
Junior College. Head of Riverside Col- 
lege Library now is Eugene McKnight. 

Harriet Sue Saimon is Research Pro- 
ject Librarian of the Hall of Agriculture, 
California State Exposition in Los An- 
geles, where the exhibits are being re- 
designed. The research project, directed 
by Facts Consolidated, includes the 
gathering and cataloging of material for 
a permanent library collection. 

GRACE Murray 
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LIBRARY Trade books of all publishers; 
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Write for information regarding 


Valley Library our monthly fiction service. 
Bindery —o— 


Fresno, California — Prompt, efficient service — 


THE OLD RELIABLES 


MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; Map Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell at 
75¢. Specify width wanted, Yn, %, 1, 2, 3% inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. 

In tins, Gallon $2.75; Quart $1.00. In glass, Gallons $3.00; Quart $1.20. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Carried in two weights and six sizes each. Price list on applica- 
tion. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $4.60; Quart $1.75; 
Pint $1.25. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10; Quart $3; 4 ounces $1.50. 

ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 
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CLA COMMITTE REPORTS 


Election Committee. The election of offi- 
cers for the year is reported. CLA State 
officers: vice-president and president-elect, 
Edwin T. Coman; second vice-president, E. 
Ben Evans; treasurer, Thelma Reid; delegate 
to ALA Council, Dr. Evelyn S. Little. State 
Nominating Committee: Douglas W. Bryant, 
chairman, Evelyn Benagh, Roberta Bowler, 
Benjamin Caldwell, Thelma Dahlin, Mrs. 
Mila de Laveaga, Dorothy Drake, Mrs. Helen 
Everett, Mrs. Marjorie Ford, Mrs. Irminna S. 
Hurst, Marguerite J. Laird, Albert Lake, 
Constance Lodge, Marian R. Marvin, Mrs. 
Helen Morrow, Frances G. Murphy, Grace 
Owen, Mrs. Faye Russell, Eleanor Touhey, 
Robert Vosper. District officers: Golden 
Empire, vice-president, president-elect, Esther 
Mardon, secretary, Katherine Banwell; Golden 
Gate, vice-president, president-elect, George 
F. Farrier, secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Collins; 
Mount Shasta, vice-president, president-elect, 
Thelma Neaville, secretary [not appointed]; 
Redwood, vice-president, president-elect, Lil- 
lian Hagopian, secretary, Murial Wahlund; 
Southern, vice-president, president-elect, John 
Henderson, secretary, Eleanor Wade; Yo- 
semite, vice-president, president-elect, Mrs. 
Dorothy Margo, secretary, Natalie Lapike. 
Members of Election Committee: Dorothy 
Coon, Florence Marr, Marguerite Laird, 
Marie Genung, June Young, Jean Gilmore, 
Edna Yelland, Wendell B. Coon, chairman. 

Federal Relations Coordinating Committee. 
The chief project has been to promote the 
passage of the Library Demonstration Bill in 
Congress by circulating information regard- 
ing it and by urging librarians and friends 
of libraries to encourage their congressmen 
and senators to vote favorably upon it. Mem- 
bers: Mabel R. Gillis, Dr. Evelyn Steel Little, 
Eleanor Touhey, Eleanor N. Wilson, chair- 
man. 

Legislative Committee. The®principal con- 
cern of the committee has been Assembly Bill 
2484, designed to exempt city and county 
public libraries from paying the sales and use 
tax upon book purchases. In spite of an 
energetic program, including the publication 
of a mimeographed leaflet, the bill was lost, 
apparently because the legislators wish to 
avoid establishing precedents for tax exemp- 
tions. Members: Mrs. Dorothy Roberts, 
Thomas Dabagh, Herbert V. Clayton, Fred- 
erick A. Wemmer, chairman. 

Library Standards Committee. No meeting 
held but routine business transacted. Mem- 
bers: Louise Roewenkamp, Eleanor N. Wil- 
son, Roberta Bowler, Douglas Bryant, John 
Gildersleeve, chairman. 

Membership Committee. California librari- 
ans who are members of the American Library 
Association but not of the state association 
were solicited for membership in the CLA 
during the year. School librarians were found 
to be the largest group in this class, and 





special emphasis upon enlisting them is rec- 
ommended for the coming year. 265 new 
members were added during 1946-47 (against 
96 lost), bringing the total membership (in- 
dividual and institutional) to 2058 distribu- 
ted as follows: Golden Gate district, 679, 
Golden Empire, 131, Mt. Shasta, 53, Red- 
wood, 22, Southern, 907, Yosemite, 231, out 
of state, 35. Committee: Evelyn Huston, 
Marguerite Laird,. Dorothy Egbert, Thelma 
Jackman, Dorothy Margo, Helen Thornton, 
Howard M. Rowe, chairman. 

Committee on the Mobilization of Library 
Resources and Services. The committee, 
formed in the fall of 1946 to plan for the 
coordination of library resources, largely 
through cooperative means, asks CLA mem- 
bers and others to suggest ways of improv- 
ing the state’s library service. Members: 
Coit Coolidge, Carleton B. Joeckel, Thelma 
Reid, Donald Coney, chairman. 

Regional Cooperation Committee, Northern 
Division. The work of this productive com- 
mittee is described in this issue of the Bulletin, 
p. 53. Members: Gladys Andrews, Helen 
Blasdale, Helen Bruner, J. Stillson Judah, 
Mrs. Margaret D. Uridge, chairman. 

Resolutions Committee. Appreciation on 
behalf of the association is expressed to 
Laurence J. Clarke, Librarian = the San 
Francisco Public Library, for his outstanding 
promotion of Public Library Week; to Mabel 
R. Gillis for her efforts in behalf of library 
legislation; to Maridn Horton for years of 
service as editor of the Bulletin; to Mrs. Jean 
C. Bishop, former Executive Secretary, for 
her splendid work on behalf of the associa- 
tion; to Mrs. W. R. Yelland, Executive Sec- 
retary, for untiring efforts during the past 
difficult year; to President Evelyn Steel Little, 
members of the Executive Board, and to 
committees for their accomplishments, par- 
ticular mention being made of the work of 
W. B. Coon and the Election Committee; 
to Dr. Lynn T. White for addressing the 
San Francisco CLA meeting; to San Mateo 
County librarians, the San Francisco Public 
Library Staff Association, the local chairman 
of the San Francisco Conference, and to 
individual hosts for leadership and hospitality 
at San Francisco; to Natalio Mayo for the 
honor brought ta the association by her re- 
ceiving the Letter Award, and to Howard 
Rowe and the Santa Barbara Public Library 
for the distinction of receiving the John 
Cotton Dana Publicity Award. Report sub- 
mitted by Juliet B. Clark, Alice Haughton, 
Marian Browe, and Dorothy Hamilton, chair- 
man. 

Reports of the committees on CLA Activi- 
ties, Constitutional Revision, Education for 
Librarianship, Intellectual Freedom, and Nomi- 
nations were briefed in the September 1947 
Bulletin. 
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SANTA CRUZ MEETING 


The three northern districts of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association held their annual 
session at Santa Cruz on October 4-5. Con- 
vening at the time usually chosen for the 
CLA Annual meeting (held this year in 
July at San Francisco), the little CLA attrac- 
ted much of the attention and had much of 
the atmosphere of the full scale annual 
convention. 

The sessions were preceded by the 37th 
annual California County Librarians Conven- 
tion. Meetings of the Executive Board of 
the CLA and of affiliated associations were 
held concurrently. 

County Librarians Convention 

The county librarians assembled on the 
afternoon of October 3, under the chair- 
manship of Mabel R. Gillis, for a business 
meeting and an informal discussion of library 
housing, mobile library units, the forty-hour 
five-day-week, and library cooperation. At 
the evening banquet Mrs. Norman Sullivan, 
trustee of the Santa Cruz Public Library, 
spoke of her trip to South America, stressing 
her observations relating to libraries in that 
part of the world. On the morning of Octo- 
ber 4, Mrs. Carol Bloomfield, State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, and Levitte Mendel, 
San Jose Health Department, discussed how 
libraries and health departments can work to’ 
gether in health education. County librarians’ 
salaries and state-wide plans for library co- 
operation were reported upon by Mrs. Eleanor 
Morgan and Thelma Reid. The presence of 
county librarians from all over the state pro- 
vided a cosmopolitan air for the northern 
districts meeting which followed. 

Tri-Districts Meeting 

The meeting of the Golden Empire, Golden 
Gate, and Yosemite districts of the CLA 
opened at noon Saturday, October 4, at the 
Hotel Casa del Rey, with 325 persons reg- 
istering. At a luncheon, author Anne Fisher 
talked intimately of writing, particularly of 
her own book on Robert Louis Stevenson, 
No More a Stranger. Helen A. Kearney, 
president of Golden Gate district presided, 
and a hearty welcome was brought by Mrs. 
Geraldine Work of the Santa Cruz Public 
Library. The first general session presented 
Dr. Peter Conmy in a timely and enthusi- 
astic talk on “California Centennials,” after 
which Mrs. Dorothy Rankin (radio KPO's 
Jane Lee) discussed “Libraries on the Radio” 
a a part of her women’s radio program. Miss 
Gillis spoke briefly of centennial plans in 
the state. At the evening banquet Dr. Eugene 
Staley of the World Affairs Council of 
Northern California stressed the necessity of 
“Knowledge for Survival.” Emphasizing the 
importance of educating adults in the realities 
of international relations, he said that either 
we find the answer to the age-old problem 


of war or we perish. Mrs. Mila de Laveaga, 
president of the Yosemite District, Dr. Evelyn 
Steel Little, retiring president of the CLA, 
and Howard Rowe, incoming president, 
brought greetings and introduced officers and 
visitors. 


The last general session occurred on Sun- 
day morning when, under the general chair- 
manship of Dorothy Drake of Sacramento, 
a panel discussed to good effect “What Staff 
Members Expect of Their Administrators,” 
led by George F. Farrier. Group meetings 
of affiliated associations (children’s librarians, 
music librarians, school librarians, and special 
librarians), of CLA Sections (College and 
University Libraries, Municipal Libraries, and 
Trustees), and of the Reference Librarians 
Council were also held. A radio broadcast, 
summarizing the several meetings, was pre- 
sented over local station KSCO Sunday morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock, under the experienced 
direction of Frederick Wemmer. 

Predominant at all the meetings was the 
apparently inexhaustable supply of tuberous 
begonias, provided by the Vetterle and Rein- 
hold Begonia Gardens at Santa Cruz. 


Trustees Section 


The Trustees’ Section met on October 5, 
when reports of the CLA and ALA con- 
ferences were heard, and a proposed regional 
plan for libraries was presented by State 
Librarian Mabel R. Gillis. Howard M. Rowe, 
new CLA president, was present as a special 
guest, and he urged cooperation by trustees. 
Librarians will be asked to interest their 
board members in the CLA Trustees’ Section, 
since this organization provides the most 
practicable means of keeping trustees in- 
formed. Mrs. Walter K. Knox of Oakland, 
chairman, and Richard W. Young of Berke- 
ley, secretary, were continued in office another 
year. 

School Librarians Association 

The northern section of the School Library 
Association of California held separate ses- 
sions on October 5, under the general chair- 
manship of Harriet Baker, president, and 
Elizabeth Kilbourne, northern section program 
chairman. The resumption of the pre-war 
monthly Book Breakfasts was announced. 
Under the title “Pan-Americanism: Guate- 
mala Style,” Jewel Gardiner of Sacramento 
gave a showing of a collection of color slides 
taken by her during the summer. Audio- 
visual work in the schools was discussed by 
two speakers, Mary Lou Zingheim of San 
Jose, and Donald P. Bean of Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. A meeting of the State Execu- 
tive Board of the association was also held, 
called by State President Bess Landfear. Joint 
meetings of SLAC and CLA were beneficial 
to both groups. 
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efficient service. 
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Books rebound or pre: 
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finer appearance and longer 
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Memo for 1947... 


BOOKS 
from McCLURG’S 


@ 30,000 titles carried in stock . . . books of more 
than 300 publishers. 


You receive your orders promptly! Personnel 
skilled in the handling of Library, School and 
College book requirements give all orders, large 


or small, the same careful attention. 


Our liberal discounts increase the purchasing 
power of your budget. 


Use our specialized Library Service! Save time 
and money by ordering all of your books from 
McClurg’s. 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“Serving Librarians is Our Business” 





University of Minnesota Library 
Minneapolis 


Minnesota 


HDRARIANS... 


It may interest you to know that when we 
established our bindery out here in the west, in 1909, 
we found that librarians had all their periodicals 
bound in black and their books in red; just those 
two colors, black and red. What a dull-looking place 
the library presented to the borrower! 


Today you will find in most libraries in Cali- 
fornia, both periodicals and books bound in attrac- 
tive colors. We sold this idea to all our customers 
and they appreciate it. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
“We Know How” 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 7 


California 








